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we JAPANESE trade unions “have no arms, but want 
to shake their fists.” This statement, attributed to 
J. H. Oldenbroek, General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), 
well describes the anatomy of Japan’s labor movement 
in the postwar years. Although the growth of member- 
ship since the surrender has been spectacular (Japan 
row has more trade unionists than any other Asian 
country), the structure of Japan’s unions has not per- 
mitted them effectively to meet the needs of workers in 
an increasingly hostile environment. The Japanese unions 
are still groping for a basis on which to unify and 
mobilize the wage-earners. Their leaders are divided on 
both objectives and strategy; the rank and file is not 
certain which leaders to support. The present article 
attempts to analyze this problem. First it examines the 
scope and structure of Japanese unionism; then its po- 
litical and economic experience since the peace treaty ;' 
and finally, underlying factors that shape the present 
and future of Japanese labor. 

Numerically, Japan’s union membership has virtually 
stood still since 1950. The tremendous rush to join unions 
after 1945, which raised membership from zero to 
seven million, ended in 1949, in consequence of the 


Mr. Levine, who is Assistant Professor of Labor and Industrial 
Relations at the University of Illinois, is now working in Japan 
on a study of Japanese labor organization. Research for this 
article was made possible by grants from the Fulbright Com- 
mission and the Ford Foundation, neither of which, however, 
is responsible for statements of fact or opinion which it con- 
tains. The second part of the article will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. 


1 For a survey of the Japanese labor movement during 
most of the occupation period see Miriam S. Farley, Aspects 
of Japan’s Labor Problems (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations and John Day, 1950) and Iwao Ayusawa, Post-war 
Developments in Organized Labor (Tokyo: Foreign Affairs 
Association of Japan, 1953). An intensive treatment of labor's 
political activities in the same yeriod is found in Evelyn S. 
Colbert, The Left Wing in Japanese Politics (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952). 
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reversal of SCAP’s labor policy, the Dodge Plan dis- 
inflation, and the “Red purge” of extreme leftist leader- 
ship. In 1949-50 union membership dropped by nearly 
a million, and since then it has recovered but slowly.” 
The distribution of organized workers has also remained 
about the same—55 percent are found in manufacturing 
and public utilities*—-nor have there been many signifi- 
cant changes in the degree of unionization in various 
industries. Over 80 percent of the public utility workers 
are organized, 75 percent of those in mining, and about 
40 percent of those in manufacturing, service industries, 
and government.* Unionism has been concentrated for 

2 As of July 1, 1953, organized workers numbered 5,851,286, 
or 40.9 percent of all persons classified as “employees,” who 
are roughly equivalent to the non-agricultural labor force. 
Unless otherwise noted, statistics of union membership are 
from “Summarized Results of 1953 Annual Survey on Labor 
Unions,” Monthly Labor Statistics and Research Bulletin, 
Ministry of Labor, Tokyo, December 1953. 

3 The remainder are scattered through mining, construction, 
wholesale and retail trade, banking and finance, personal 
services, government, etc. 

4 For other industries the percentages are much smaller. For 
industry as a whole, the degree of unionization dropped from 
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the most part in large-scale private industry and in 
government. 

Japan’s 5.8 million union members are organized in 
about 30,000 basic units usually called locals. These 
have exhibited considerable turnover; for example, from 
August 1950 to July 1951 over 5,000 locals disappeared 
and 3,000 new ones were established. The affiliation of 
locals with national unions, and of these with national 
federations, has been erratic, tenuous, and incomplete. 
Many locals have remained unaffiliated, and both local 
and national unions have changed their allegiance fre- 
quently with shifting political tides in the labor move- 
ment. 


Major Trade Unions 

In 1946 the right wing of Japanese labor was repre- 
sented by the General Federation of Japanese Trade 
Unions, usually abbreviated as Sodomei, under Social 
Democratic leadership. Now identified with the Right 
Socialists, Sodomei has taken a relatively conservative 
political position and has employed cantious tactics 
in the economic field. On the left stood a larger group, 
Sanbetsu (National Congress of Industrial Unions), 
under strong Communist influence, which pursued 
militant methods including political strikes. Dissatis- 
faction with Sanbetsu policies, together with a crack- 
down on Communists by SCAP and the government, 
led in 1949-50 to the secession of many of its affiliated 
unions, At about the same time Sodomei was torn be- 
tween left and right-wing factions, paralleling those in 
the Social Democratic Party; several left-wing unions 
left the federation and combined with Sanbetsu seces- 
sionists to form, in 1950, a new federation, Sohyo 
(General Council of Trade Unions), which soon be- 
came, and still is, the largest of the national federations. 

Politically, Sohyo has been the mainstay of the Left 
Socialist Party, and, while its political position has 
been the subject of internal controversy, it has aggres- 
sively favored an overall peace treaty, neutrality in the 
East-West conflict, and continued demilitarization of 
Japan. More recently, amid allegations that Sohyo had 
fallen under Communist influence, another “democrati- 
zation” movement led to the defection of a number of 
Sohyo unions and the organization in April 1954 of 
another new federation, Zenro (Japanese Trade Union 
Congress). Zenro is aligned with the Right Socialists, 
and, while favoring Japanese neutrality, is willing to 
accept the separate peace treaty and to support limited 
rearmament providing Japan is admitted to the United 
Nations. 


45.9 to 40.9 percent between 1950 and 1953. This reflects 
an increase in the industrial labor force rather than a decline 
in union membership. Membership has in fact increased since 
1950, except in government, mining, and wholesale and retail 
trade, but it has not kept pace with expanding employment. 
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At present Sohyo embraces about one-third of the 
local unions® and claims nearly 3.3 million members. 
Since its formation in 1950, Sohyo has gradually in- 
creased its membership, but has succeeded in enlisting 
only 55 percent of the organized workers, despite its 
initial resolve to weld all the locals together in a unified 
body through national industrial unions. Since last sum- 
mer several defections, notably by the seamen’s union 
(over 100,000 members) and the textile workers (about 
360,000), have probably reduced Sohyo’s membership 
by over half a million. However, it still includes the 
major national unions, with government and govern- 
ment enterprise workers making up half of its member- 
ship.® 

Next in size to Sohyo is the newly established Zenro, 
with about 800,000 members, comprising national unions 
that have quit Sohyo, groups that have broken off from 
Sohyo affiliates, and the older federation, Sodomei. 
Before the formation of Zenro Sodomei embraced only 
240,000 workers, in 1,000 local unions,’ a sharp drop 
from its high of over 900,000 in 1949. 

Sanbetsu, which in 1950 had over a million members, 
has shrunk to a mere 13,500, with less than 200 locals. 
Shinsanbetsu. (National Federation of Industrial 
Unions), which broke off from Sanbetsu in 1950 and 
for a while was affiliated with Sohyo, numbers about 
40,000 members in less than 150 locals.* Shinsanbetsu 
also falls in the Left Socialist grouping.’ 

Except for Sanbetsu, it is not clear to what extent 
Communist influence exists among the Japanese unions. 
Because of its vigorous left-wing stand, Sohyo has been 
accused of being under Communist control, and some 
of its more radical affiliated unions, such as the teachers 


5 For number of local unions by federation see Yearbook 
of Labor Statistics, 1952, Ministry of Labor, Tokyo, October 
1953. 

6 The following are the largest of the thirty major national 
unions affiliated with Sohyo (with approximate membership 
figures): coal miners (270,000), government railway workers 
(370,000), private railway workers (120,000), express work- 
ers (95,000), communications (postal) workers (160,000), 
telecommunications workers (105,000), teachers (535,000), 
local and municipal government workers (200,000), iron and 
steel workers (125,000), and garrison forces workers (100,000). 

7 Sedomei includes seven national unions and a number of 
prefectural federations. 

8 Shinsanbetsu was affiliated with Sohyo in 1951 and 1952, 
but retained its separate identity. It is composed of five na- 
tional unions, and its highest membership claim was almost 
70,000 in 1951. 

9 Another type of federation, usually organized on func- 
tional lines, cuts across other categories. Most prominent of 
these is Kankoro (Council of National and Local Government 
Workers’ Unions), which includes about two million employees 
of government and government enterprises. Most of its unions 
are affiliated with Sohyo, but some are not. 
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and auto workers, have been particularly singled out as 
heavily infiltrated by Communists. However, since the 
“Red purge” of 1949-50 and the decline of Communist 
voting strength in the elections of 1952 and 1953, the 
Communists have virtually gone underground. Although 
Communist elements undoubtedly exist in the unions, 
almost no labor leader, except in Sanbetsu, has openly 
identified himself with the Communists in the last three 
years, and most declare their opposition to Communism 
in Japan. 

Many of Japan’s organized workers do not belong 
to any national federation. There are more than thirty 
unaffiliated national unions, including almost 800,000 
workers in over 3,000 locals. Before the formation of 
Sohyo, such independent unions accounted for over 
three million members. Moreover, since the beginning 
of the occupation there have been a large number of 
locals not affiliated with any national body; at present 
there are about 14,000, comprising 1.5 million mem- 
bers."° Most of these are small, and many tend to 
fluctuate between affiliated and independent status.”* 


The Local Unions 

Most locals are small, but the bulk of union member- 
ship is found in the large units. Over 40 percent of the 
locals have less than 50 members; 60 percent less than 
100; and over 90 percent less than 500. The average 
membership of the local union has declined to about 
200, less than half the size of the average prewar local. 
But over half of the organized workers belong to locals 
with more than 500 members, and almost 75 percent 
to those with over 200. Locals having less than 50 mem- 
bers account for under 6 percent of total union mem- 
bership.*? 

The concentration of membership in the larger locals 
is due to the fact that unionism is confined mainly. to 
large-scale enterprise. Penetration by unions into the 
more than three million small and medium-scale enter- 
prises, which employ half of Japan’s industrial labor 
force, has been very slight.”* 


10 How many of these unaffiliated locals are company- 
dominated unions is not known. Presumably most of them are 
legally bona fide unions as prescribed by the Trade Union 
Law. Recently, however, the Labor Relations Commissioris have 
reported a notable increase in unfair labor practice cases 
charging employer interference in union affairs. See Central 
Labor Relations Commission, Seventh Annual Report of Labor 
Relations Commissions for the Fiscal Year April 1952—March 
1953 (Tokyo, August 1953), p. 7. 

11 Some locals may not be affiliated with a federation even 
though the national union to which they belong is affiliated. 
There are also cases of multiple affiliation, and of affiliation 
with a federation with which the national union is not af- 
filiated. 

12 Kazuo Okochi, Nihon Rodo Kumiai (Tokyo, 1953), 
p. 114. 
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A peculiar feature of the Japanese labor movement 
the prevalence of the so-called “enterprise” union, 
which includes all regular employees of the factory, 
mine, or shop, or of a company which owns several 
establishments. This resembles the industrial union in 
form, i.e., the plant or company is usually the basic 
unit of local organization. The difference lies in control 
and jurisdiction. An enterprise union may affiliate with 
a national union or some other larger group, but it 
usually retains a large measure of control and juris- 
diction over jobs in its own enterprise. A national in- 
dustrial union, on the other hand, exercises a high 
degree of control throughout its industry, utilizing the 
enterprise or plant as a convenient administrative unit. 
Basically the distinction hinges on the locus of power 
within and between union organizations—a_ problem, 
incidentally, that has beset some of the so-called in- 
dustrial unions in the United States. A large Japanese 
enterprise union may be compared with company-wide 
independent unions in America, although the latter 
have no outside affiliation, while the Japanese unions 
frequently affiliate with one another, usually on an in- 
dustrial basis. Actually there are in Japan many kinds 
of enterprise union, some of which approach the status 
of such units as the Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors 
Departments of the CIO auto workers’ union. 


Nearly 80 percent of all locals, with about 80 percent 
of all union members, are organized on an enterprise 
basis.'* The remainder are divided about equally be- 
tween craft and industrial types. Moreover, the majority 
of the organized workers belong to “combined” locals, 
which include both white-collar and production work- 
ers. Despite past efforts by federations and national 
unions to promote industrial unionism, the enterprise 
form, in particular the “combined” organization, has 


13 A 1952 survey gives the following interesting breakdown: 


Size of 
Enterprise A B B/A 
by No. of No. of No. of Unions per 
Workers Factories Unions Enterprise 
11,085 
5,532 
4,841 
3,945 
1,498 
950 


27,851 


Source: Rodo Kumiai Chosa Hokoku, July 1952, Ministry of 
Labor, Tokyo, April 1953, p. 6. 


14 The enterprise union appears to be on the increase. See 
Makoto Sakurabayashi, “Roshi Kankei no Nihontei Seikaku,” 
Seni Keizai (Textile Economy), December 1953, p. 19. 
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been a major obstacle.'® (The reasons for the prevalence 
of this type of unionism in Japan, and its implications, 
are discussed in the second part of this article.) 

Only the major events since 1952 can be touched on 
here, but they illustrate the degree to which the unions 
have been effective in meeting the needs of Japanese 
workers. Union problems—notably government hostility, 
economic adversity, and internal division—have, if any- 
thing, grown in magnitude, with little progress toward 
solution. 


Political Objectives 


The outstanding development since the signing of the 
Japanese peace treaty has been the gradually growing 
emphasis placed by unions on achieving political ob- 
jectives. This has occurred despite the initial resolve of 
Sohyo to concentrate on advancing workers’ economic 
interests, mainly through collective bargaining, and the 
ejection of overt Communist leadership. After labor’s 
1950 “spring wage offensive” collapsed, a relative lull 
in union activity set in, while Sanbetsu and Sodomei 
fell apart, Sohyo consolidated, and the effects of the 
Dodge Plan, the Trade Union Law revision, and the 
“Red purge” were assessed. For the moment, it ap- 
peared that Sohyo, with the announced intention of 
entering ICFTU," would lead Japan’s organized labor 
into the ranks of the moderate, economic-oriented union 
movements, But by 1952 Sohyo was involved in one of 
the most extensive union-led political movements since 
the surrender, equaling the proportions of the abortive 
general strike threat of early 1947. 

The focal points of Sohyo’s political activity have 
been the peace treaty and the Japan-US security agree- 
ment, proposed revision of the labor laws, and Japanese 
rearmament. Each has been the basis for concerted 
drives to achieve political change, and each has become 
entwined with economic objectives. The peace treaty, 
of course, had been a bitterly contested issue before 
Sohyo was formed, and had led to a major division 
within the Socialist Party. When the signing of the 
“treaty appeared imminent, Sohyo’s second convention, 


15 Okochi (op. cit., p. 117) indicates that 60 percent of 
all unions are “combined” and over 60 percent of all unionists 
belong to such unions; 25 percent of the unions, with slightly 
more than 20 percent of the membership, are exclusively white- 
collar organizations; and only 14 percent, with 15 percent of 
the membership, include only production workers. 

16 Sohyo has not, however, joined ICFTU as a body, al- 
though ten of its national unions did so; some later withdrew 
or threatened withdrawal. Within Sohyo, there was considera- 
able opposition to the ICFTU because of the latter's endorse- 
ment of the peace treaty, support of UN action in Korea, and 
failure to condemn Japanese rearmament’ More recently 
Minoru Takano, Secretary General of Sohyo, has sent out 
feelers for the formation of an Asian labor federation which 
would include both Communist and non-Communist countries. 


in the spring of 1951, issued its “Three Peace Prin- 
ciples:” a non-separate peace, Japanese neutrality, and 
prohibition of military bases on Japanese soil. By fall 
an uneventful wage drive, begun earlier by several Sohyo 
affiliates, had turned inte a full-blown political of- 
fensive. When the treaty was signed in September and 
ratification appeared certain, the movement continued, 
feeding upon government proposals for labor law re- 
vision,’’ in particular a bill designed to continue SCAP’s 
1947 order prohibiting general strikes. 

The effectiveness of this campaign was blunted by 
the first serious internal divisions within Sohyo, parallel- 
ing the schism among the Socialists, which was formal- 
ized in October with the creation of separate Left and 
Right Socialist Parties. The controversy centered on the 
questions of Japanese rearmament and acceptance of 
the San Francisco treaty. While most Sohyo affiliates 
endorsed the “Three Peace Principles,” the textile work- 
ers, seamen, and several smaller unions rejected them 
and were willing to accept the peace treaty without the 
security agreement. On the other hand, the union forces 
were solid enough to compel the government to with- 
draw its anti-strike proposal, especially when Sohyo 
threatened a wave of walkouts in November. In fact, 
as the unions renewed their wage demands, the month 
of December saw the largest number of strikes since 
October 1946. 

Apparently fearful of Sohyo’s power, the government 
early in 1952 renewed its efforts to curb union action 
by proposing increased government regulation of strikes, 
relaxation of the Labor Standards Law, and measures 
to control subversive activity."* These became the rally- 
ing points for the unions’ 1952 spring offensive. As 
the issues came up for debate in the Diet, most of the 
major unions, including thirty independent nationals, 
under Sohyo leadership, launched a series of five one- 
day protest strikes in April and June, which at their 
height involved nearly three million workers. However, 
disunity and lack of coordination hampered the cam- 
paign. The coal miners failed to join the first walkout, 
hoping to receive government assurance that the anti- 
subversive law would not restrict legitimate union ac- 
tivity. Later, when the miners, electrical workers, auto 
and metal workers’ unions directed their protest against 
the proposed anti-subversive measure, the seamen, tex- 
tile workers, and private railway workers concentrated 
on the proposed revision of the labor law. Differences 
also appeared over whether the campaign should be 
aimed at the peace treaty, especially after the Tokyo 


17 In May 1951 General Ridgway had suggested that it 
would be appropriate to revise some Occupation-sponsored 
laws in preparation for Japan’s independence. 

18 The last was designed to continue in effect the Occu- 
pation’s ordinance on control of organizations. 
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May Day riot, which occurred three days after it was 
signed. Further confusion developed when the Japanese 
Federation of Employers’ Associations (Nikkeiren), with 
the support of the Labor Ministry, urged its members 
to take disciplinary action against the political strikers. 
This first great political struggle ended in failure. 
Revision of the Labor Relations Adjustment Law, giving 
the government greater powers of intervention in “emer- 
gency” disputes, was passed in June. An anti-subversive 
law went into effect in July. But labor’s drive did have 
the effect of contributing to Prime Minister Yoshida’s 
decision at the end of August to dissolve the Diet. 


Labor's Role in Elections 

In the ensuing election campaign the unions played 
a vigorous role, with Sohyo generally supporting the 
Left Socialists and its more moderate affiliates the Right 
Socialists. The results of the October election appeared 
to offer some vindication of the earlier political agita- 
tion. Although the Liberals retained a majority, the 
Socialists made sizable gains at the expense of both 
conservatives and Communists.*® 

Taking advantage of these political “gains, Sohyo 
launched its most ambitious undertaking, an attempt 
to utilize critical wage disputes to unseat the Yoshida 
cabinet. This took the form of prolonged strikes in the 
fall by the coal miners and electrical workers, lasting 
two and a half months. Together with the spring walk- 
outs, these stoppages made 1952 the biggest strike year 
in Japan’s history.” The strike movement stemmed from 
Sohyo’s insistence on the adoption of its new “market- 
basket” wage formula, but it approached the propor- 
tions of a near general strike to advance Sohyo’s po- 
litical aim of discrediting the Yoshida cabinet and rally- 
ing opposition to rearmament. 

The “market-basket” formula called for wage pay- 
ments to maintain a theoretical prewar standard of 
living. In addition, the plan sought to obtain a mini- 
mum wage of 8,000 yen per month. In effect, it would 
have scuttled existing wage systems and ignored dif- 
ferences in the financial position of employers. Con- 
cretely, in the electric power industry an increase of 52 
percent in the basic wage was demanded, in coal mining 
one of 93 percent. Management met these demands 
with an adamant refusal. The coal operators, in fact, 
proposed a wage cut, as part of their plan to reorganize 
the industry. Bargaining broke down when employers 
insisted on company, rather than industry-wide, nego- 


19 See Robert A. Scalapino, “Japan and the General Elec- 
tions,” Far Eastern Survey, October 29, 1952. 

20 Over 15 million man-days were lost, nearly three times 
the previous yearly peak. The coal strike, which was con- 
tinuous (in electric power there was a series of stoppages), 
accounted for over two-thirds of the total. 
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tiations. In both disputes mediation awards by the 
Labor Relations Commission, granting part of the 
union demands, were rejected by both sides. Power and 
fuel shortages developed and as the economy neared 
paralysis, widespread public indignation developed. 

At this the more moderate Sohyo unions began to 
question the shift in strike tactics, and intra-union dif- 
ferences appeared as individual enterprise unions made 
separate settlements or threatened to do so. In early 
December the miners’ executive council, by a close vote 
(29 to 28), ordered maintenance crews to leave the 
pits, and the government moved to invoke its new 
“emergency” strike powers.*' As the government was 
about to enjoin the strike, the miners capitulated, fol- 
lowed immediately by the electrical workers, The settle- 
ments, far short of the original demands, gave a 7 per- 
cent wage increase plus a special bonus to the miners, 
and a 20 percent raise to the electrical workers. 


Formation of Minroren 

The aftermath of these events was the crystalization 
of an opposition group within Sohyo and further efforts 
by the government for restrictive labor legislation. In 
February 1953 several Sohyo unions formed a Liaison 
Council of Democratic Labor Unions (Minroren), 
which eventually led to the establishment of Zenro. 
When the Diet opened the government submitted a new 
strike control measure, but shortly afterward the Diet 
was dissolved for the second time in nine months. 

In the April election Yoshida lost his majority, and 
the Socialists made further gains,”* but the Progressives 
were still the largest opposition group. The parties sup- 
ported by labor were unable to prevent the passage, at 
the end of July, of a law restricting strikes in the coal 
and electric power industries. Sohyo’s campaign against 
the bill received only scattered support; three one-day 
protest stoppages involved only about 750,000 workers. 
The unions’ political movement appeared to have 
passed its peak, 

Nevertheless, at its July convention, Sohyo invited 
further labor disunity by seemingly abandoning the 
neutralist “Third Force” position. Though it reaffirmed 
its “Four Principles” (“no rearmament” had been added 
to the original three), Sohyo proposed that Japan col- 
laborate with nations representing “forces for peace,” 
among which were included Communist China and the 
Soviet Union but not the United States. This declaration 


21! Under the revised law the Prime Minister, after consult- 
ing with the Central Labor Relations Commission, is em- 
powered to enjoin a strike for fifty days if he believes that it 
“seriously threatens national economic activities or the daily 
life of the nation.” 

22 The Left Socialists won 72 seats in the lower house 
against 66 for the Right Socialists. 
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quickly propelled Minroren out of Sohyo,* and deep- 
ened splits within various Sohyo affiliates, particularly 
the miners, teachers, electrical and auto workers. En- 
couraged by employers, rival unions were set up in a 
number of enterprises. The “peace force” theory also 
shook the Left Socialists. Some Sohyo unions, such as 
the synthetic chemical workers, criticized it as a de- 
parture from strict neutralism, and a splintering of the 
party was narrowly averted at its January convention, 
when an attempt by Sohyo to capture the party ma- 
chinery was thwarted. 

The fall of 1953 saw a lessening of union political 
pressure, with economic issues coming to the fore, as 
unions regrouped their forces. However, a spring of- 
fensive in 1954 fed not only on wage demands but on 
other issues, many of them political: the MSA agree- 
ment, rearmadment, restrictions on political activities of 
public school teachers, revision of labor relations ma- 
chinery in government enterprises, dismissals of govern- 
ment railway union officials, reductions in government 
personnel, relaxation of the Labor Standards Law, re- 


23 The seamen and two smaller unions left almost immedi- 
ately; the textile workers followed in October. Also repugnant 
to the Minroren group was Sohyo’s failure to declare itself 
opposed to Communism, although it officially denied that it 
was Communistic. 
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pene RECENTLY completed in East Bengal re- 
sulted in a-crushing defeat of the Muslim League, 
Pakistan’s ruling party since 1947. The League cap- 
tured only nine seats in the Assembly of 309, whereas 
the United Front, a coalition of several parties, took 
more than 200. This revolution at the polls was en- 
gineered by two of Bengal’s most prominent politicians 
—both former premiers of undivided Bengal: Abdul 
Kasem Fazlul Huq and Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy. 
The extent of the ramifications of this dramatic shift 
in public opinion cannot be judged at this early date. 
But the strategy of the election battle, the issues at stake 
and the immediate consequences can be stated. More 
important, the election underlines certain of the power- 
ful differences of view that have plagued federal re- 
lations between the Eastern and Western sectors of 
Asia’s divided state.’ 
Mr. Park, who teaches in the Political Science Department of 
the University of California, has specialized for many years in 


the study of South Asian politics and is co-author of a forth- 
coming IPR study of the Indian General Elections. 
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East Bengal: Pakistan's Troubled Province 


centralization of the police system, and revision of local 
government procedures, These, plus recently revealed 
election and subsidy scandals involving government of- 
ficials, were grist for a labor drive to force the col- 
lapse of the Yoshida cabinet and a new election. 


However, at no time since 1950 has labor disunity 
been greater. Zenro agrees with Sohyo in criticizing the 
government’s “reverse course,” but is not enthusiastic 
about supporting Sohyo’s campaign of protest, lest 
economic objectives become lost in the shuffle; ef- 
fective coordination seems doubtful. Moreover, Zenro 
wants to steer clear of a political emphasis, although it 
will support the Right Socialists and is outspokenly 
anti-Communist.** Rejecting the “market-basket” for- 
mula as a political device, its wage policy is related to 
the improvement of productivity and the financial sol- 
vency of employers. It wishes to create an atmosphere 
of “cordial” union-management relations. Internally, by 
permitting each affiliated union io have an equal vote, 
it will attempt to avoid the Sohyo practice, under which 
policy determination is dominated by the largest mem- 
ber unions. 


24 Zenro plans to apply as a body for ICFTU membership. 
This might precipitate the withdrawal from Sohyo of ICFTU 
affiliates, 


When Pakistan was founded in August of 1947, the 
assignment of Muslim majority areas within undivided 
India to Pakistan gave rise to the formation of a two- 
part state: West Pakistan, by far the larger area and 
containing the capital city of Karachi, was subdivided 
into four major provinces; East Pakistan, smaller but 
containing 52 to 55 percent of the total population, 
comprised one province only, East Bengal. A thousand 
miles of Indian territory separated the two sectors. It 
was clear from the outset that the weightage to be given 
to area, population and local interests would provide 
heady problems for the constitution makers of Pakistan. 
Indeed, such has been the case. Thus far the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of Pakistan has not been able to com- 
plete a draft Constitution, largely because of the dif- 
ficulty of finding a federal formula to meet the demands 
of the four large provinces in the West that at the 


1 See F. M. Innes, “The Political Outlook in Pakistan,” in 
Pacific Affairs, December, 1953 for additional analyses of the 
political issues in conflict in Pakistan. 
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same time would meet the arguments in East Bengal 
that population alone should be the determining factor 
in any scheme of representative government. The Con- 
stituent Assembly has been considering a unique plan 
for solving the dilemma. The federal relationship sug- 
gested would give population advantage to East Bengal 
in the lower house, but the upper house would be com- 
posed of equal numbers of representatives from each of 
the five provinces; on constitutional questions the two 
houses would sit jointly. West Pakistan, with four pro- 
vinces, would gain exactly the same number of seats in 
the upper house that East Bengal gains by population 
advantage in the lower house. Thus the joint sitting 
would give equal representation in the “constitutional 
house” to East and West Pakistan. 

If the federal plan had been the only disagreement 
between East and West Pakistan, this ingenious rep- 
resentative device might have been accepted—albcit 
reluctantly—by East Bengal. But other issues have com- 
plicated the constitutional question to a point where 
no purely formal solution seems adequate to heal the 
ill will dominant in East Bengal. The elections certainly 
will be cited from Dacca (East Bengal’s capital) as 
sufficient evidence of the massive discontent held by 
Bengalis towards the Muslim League government in 
Karachi. Whether the Constituent Assembly will be 
able to press a draft Constitution through to an early 
completion after such a defeat as the one experienced 
in East Bengal remains to be seen. Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali (who is also President of the Muslim 
League) seems determined to have a Constitution 
passed at the earliest date despite the demands from 
East Bengal that a new Constituent Assembly be elected 
to better represent the new political forces that have 
arisen since 1946 when the present Constituent As- 
sembly was elected. 

Chief among the grievances in East Bengal has been 
the charge that the Muslim League government has 
been unable to make substantial headway in alleviating 
the economic ifls of the province. Always deficit in her 
main food staple, rice, East Bengal on the other hand 
is the world’s center of raw jute production. Exports 
of jute have given Pakistan a substantial portion of 
her dollar and sterling credits in the world market. 
Also, through export assessments, jute has brought con- 
siderable revenue to the Center’s coffers. For those 
depending on the product in East Bengal, however, 
the price of jute has been falling and the cost of living 
in the province has reached new highs. Critics of the 
Muslim League government kave pointed out that 
East Bengal has not received benefits from jute exports 
proportionate to her area’s total revenue contributions. 
When one adds allegations of local Muslim League 
mismanagement and corruption in running the affairs 
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of government to outspoken and widespread criticisms 
of East Bengal’s declining economic position, the most 
important explanation of the Muslim League's defeat 
appears. Seven years of Mulim League rule have been 
read as the seven lean years; the electorate has seen fit 
to hope for better days under a new regime. 


Linguistic Differences 

Several other local issues join the economic question 
in explanations of the League’s defeat. Bengalis have 
long resented the decision of the Constituent Assembly 
to accept Urdu as the national language of Pakistan. 
Bengal’s allegiance to the elegancy of her spoken lang- 
uage and the immense literature embodied in Bengali 
also have had their repercussions in the political area. 
Non-Bengalis in fairly large numbers have been seated 
in positions of power in the Dacca bureaucracy, in 
commerce and industry and in education. The local 
people feel that if such “carpet-baggers” from Punjab 
and Sind must come to East Bengal, they should at 
least speak the language of the province and not insist 
on using Urdu. One should not underestimate the 
significance of the linguistic conflict in reading the 
election results. More than a technical difference of 
viewpoint is implied. Many citizens in East Bengal, 
Muslims and Hindus alike, appear to have a closer 
cultural affinity to Indian Bengalis through ties of 
language, literature, music and art than they have to 
their fellows in West Pakistan. There is an explosive 
political issue imbedded in this language dispute that 
has led members of the United Front to demand au- 
tonomy in East Bengal so that the indigenous Bengali 
roots will not be destroyed in the Center’s quest for 
national unity. 

Provincial elections in East Bengal were authorized 
first for mid-February of 1954, but were postponed 
until early March. From a total population in East 
Bengal of about 42 millions, it was estimated that 20 
millions were eligible to vote. Approximately 10 mil- 
lions actually exercised the franchise. In the provincial 
Assembly 309 seats were to be contested, with 237 re- 
served for Muslims and 72 reserved for minorities. Close 
to 10 million Hindus reside in East Bengal; hence the 
large segment of seats reserved for minorities. 

The political significance of the clection is to be 
found in the Muslim seat bloc, It can be assumed that 
the minorities’ segment, at least in part, will form 
the official opposition headed by Hindu mtmbers of 
the Pakistan National Congress and the Scheduled 
Caste Federation. The elections resulted in the follow- 
ing distribution of minority seats:* 


2 All election result figures have been taken from the 
Pakistan press. However, these results are to be considered 
unofficial until confirmed by government report. 
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Scheduled Caste Federation 27 
Pakistan National Congress 24 
United Front (Minority) 10. 
Communist Party 5 


Ganatantri Dal ( Minority) 2 
Buddhist 2 
Christian 
Independent (Caste Hindu) 1 


Total 72 
Presumably the minorities opposition group will con- 
tinue to work for a closer affinity with India, the 
foundation of a secular state in Pakistan and alleviation 
of the economic ills of minorities in Pakistan. 
The results of the elections for Muslim seats are 
shown in the following unofficial list: 


United Front 215 
Independents 12 
Muslim League 9 
Khilafat-e-Rabbani 1 

Total 237 


These figures show clearly that the Muslim League 
did not come close in competition with the United 
Front. But that is not to say that the Muslim League 
did not exert every effort to win. The Legislature in 
Karachi adjourned on November 13, 1953 in favor of 
a week’s work in its capacity as the Constituent As- 
sembly, after which the Muslim League leaders joined 
in the East Bengal election fight. Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali, other members of his cabinet and 
leading “Leaguers” in East Bengal toured the province 
thoroughly, speaking to hundreds of audiences. But the 
expenditure of considerable funds in the campaign and 
the drama of bringing famous men from Karachi to 
the hustings bore little fruit in votes. When the ballots 
were counted it was found that even Nurul Amin, Pre- 
mier of the province, had been defeated by a 27-year- 
old student from the Law College who had joined the 
battle at the last moment. 

It remains to examine the United Front. The list 
below indicates the parties that comprised the coalition 
and the number of seats each party contested and won: 


Candidates Elected 

Awami League 140 140 
Krishak-Sramik Party 35 34 
Nizam-e-Islam 20 12 
Youth League 15 15 
Ganatantri Dal 10 10 
Communist Party 10 4 

Total 215 


The United Front was formed as a device to assure 
the defeat of the Muslim League. All who joined were 
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willing to accept the leadership of Fazlul Huq (leader 
of the Krishak-Sramik Party) on the basis of a Twenty- 
One Point Program that outlined the tasks that the 
Front would undertake when elected to office. This 
program differed in some degree from the party plat- 
forms of the component units: But even the Com- 
munists agreed (on April 9, 1954) to follow Fazlul 
Huq’s leadership in the Assembly provided the “21 
Points” were observed in legislative and administrative 
practice. The Front’s program will play an important 
role in determining the stability of the United Front’s 
government. The 21 Points are as follows: 


The 21 Points 

1. Bengali will be declared as a state language. 

2. Zamindari and all rent-receiving interests will be 
abolished without compensation and all lands will be 
distributed among the landless peasants. 

3. The jute industry will be nationalized. A mini- 
mum price of jute will be established. The scandals of 
the jute department at the time of the Muslim League 
Ministry will be investigated and guilty persons will be 
punished, 

4. Farming on a cooperative basis will be intro- 
duced, Cottage industries will be encouraged. 

5. A salt factory will be set up here, so that East 
Bengal becomes self-sufficient in salt. Salt scandals will 
be investigrted. 

6. Skilled refugee workers will be provided with 
suitable employment. 

7. The irrigation system will be improved to pro- 
tect the country from floods. 

8. Steps will be taken for rapid industrialization of 
East Bengal. The State shall establish all rights, eco- 
nomic and social, of the workers. 

9. Primary education will be compulsory and free. 
Teachers shall get adequate salary and allowance. 

10. The educational system will be radically changed. 
The Mother tongue will be the medium of education. 

11. The Universities at Dacca and Rajshahi will be- 
come self-governing bodies. These Universities will be 
freed from the “Black Acts.” 

12. Overall expenditure of the administration will 
be reduced, Fat salaries of the higher officials will be 
lowered and the small salaries of the low grade employ- 
ees will be increased. 

13. Corruption, favoritism and bribery will be wiped 
out. For this purpose, the income and expenditure of 
government officials and private businessmen will be 
minutely checked from 1940 to date. 

14. The Safety Act and similar vile ordinances will 
be repealed. All political prisoners will be set free. 
People will have complete freedom in organizing meet- 
ings and expressing their views in the press. 

15. The Judiciary and Executive departments will 
be separated from each other. 

16. At the moment Burdwan House, the Chief Min- 
ister’s Residence, will be used as a hostel for the stu- 
dents and later it will become a center for research work 
on Bengali language and literature. 

17. A Shahid (Martyrs) memorial monument will 
be erected. Adequate compensation will be given to the 
families of the Shahids. 
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18. February 21 will be declared as Shahid Day and 
it will be a government holiday. 

19. East Bengal will get complete autonomy accord- 
ing to the Lahore resolution. Our defense, currency 
and foreign policy will be joint subjects with the Center. 
Army headquarters will be in West Pakistan and naval 
headquarters are to be set up in East Pakistan, so that 
this wing can become strong enough to safeguard her 
freedom. The Ansars will be equipped with arms. 

20. The United Front Ministry will use no pretext to 
prolong the life of the Assembly. The Cabinet will cease 
to function six months before general elections. Elec- 
tions will be conducted impartially under the super- 
visions of an appointed election commissioner. 

21. If a vacancy occurs in the Assembly during the 
United Front Ministry, the seat will be filled through 
a by-election within three months. The Cabinet will 
obligingly resign in the event of three consecutive de- 
feats in by-elections. 

This program certainly embodies most of the issues 
that seemed important to persons as widely divergent 
in their views as Fazlul Huq and the Communists. But 
other items were raised as party issues apart from those 
put forward for the Front. The Communists and some 
others, including the Awami League’s East Bengal 
leader, Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani, voiced 
strong protests against the United States-Pakistan arms 
agreement. Mian Iftikharuddin, left-wing leader from 
Lahore who had played an important role in the fight 
of the United Front in East Bengal, has been a spokes- 
man against the arms pact. Protest meetings and stu- 
dent processions against the arms agreement were 
numerous and popular among Dacca audiences both 
before and after the elections. This particular issue 
highlights the fact that the United Front harbors mem- 
bers whose loyalty to the Front may prove to be in- 
significant when compared to the individual party 
loyalty that they express publicly. It is important to 
bear in mind that neither Fazlul Huq nor H. S. 
Suhrawardy has seen fit to take a negative stand on the 
arms pact agreement entered into by the Muslim 
League. 

The United Front was an election device that will 
sustain a government in power as long as a majority 
in the Assembly can be controlled. By far the most 
powerful of the parties in coalition in terms of seats 
contested and won was the Awami League (140 can- 
didates; 140 elected.) This party is headed in East 
Bengal by a religious man, strong on harangue and pro- 
Communist sentiments, but lacking in responsible po- 
litical experience, Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani. 
For campaign purposes, however, H. S. Suhrawardy 
(Convenor of the West Pakistan Awami League) di- 
rected operations. The Awami League in Dacca at 
present has formal connections with its counterpart in 
West Pakistan, although the strength of Suhrawardy’s 
leadership seems crucial in maintaining some measure of 
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coordination on all-Pakistan basis. The Awami League's 
election manifesto reflected a policy of moderate so- 
cialism not dissimilar to the “21 Points” presented as 
the United Front’s election program. The Awami League 
is the best organized party within the United Front 
and presents a policy only moderately to the left of the 
Muslim League from which it was formed by dissident 
Leaguers. 

The Krishak-Sramik Party (Peasants and Workers 
Party) was formed in 1953 by Mr. Abdul Kasem 
Fazlul Huq, veteran 85-year-old Bengali politician, Mr. 
Fazlul Huq has shaped the policy of his party along 
moderate reformist lines and has personally been open- 
ly critical of the growth of communist strength in East 
Bengal. The United Front’s campaign was run jointly 
by Fazlul Huq and Suhrawardy, but the most powerful 
single figure certainly was Fazlul Huq. Some observers 
have considered the election sweep to have been a 
prsonal victory for Fazlul Huq since the “old man of 
Bengal” was to many a symbol of political competence 
and vigorous, honest leadership. It was part of the 
Front’s policy that the Chief Ministership would go 
to Fazlul Huq. He formed his Ministry on April 3, 
1954. 

The Awami League and the Krishak-Sramik Party 
are the core of the United Front government. But 
certain Communist elements also played a role as part 
of the Front—a more crucial role than some have been 
willing to admit. 


Communist Elements 

In addition to the Communist Party as such, two 
“Communist fronts” joined the United Front in the 
campaign: the Youth League and the Ganatantri Dal. 
Furthermore, from the Awami League and Krishak- 
Sramik parties a number of pro-Communists were 
elected. It has been estimated that between fifty and 
sixty of the Muslim seats alone (from a total of 237) 
are held by Communist or pro-Communist members. 
At least ten of the seats reserved for minorities have 
gone to Communists. One can assume that a substantial 
minority in the East Bengal Assembly will have more 
sympathy for Communist leadership in the Assembly 
than they will for Fazlul Huq’s United Front leader- 
ship. This is the dilemma of coalition: in order to 
defeat the Muslim League soundly, many political ele- 
ments were linked into the United Front—extreme 
right, left and middle-of-the-roaders: in order to carry 
on effective government, the various extremes must be 
served or the strength of political union will disinte- 
grate into chaos. 

At the moment (April 26) Fazlul Huq, as Premier, 
holds a strong hand. He is determined not to bring any 
Communist members into his cabinet. He commands the 
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support of most in the Awami League because they 
realize that he is a political force that can effectively 
run the administration. Furthermore, since H. S. Suhra- 
wardy of the Awami League is interested in driving the 
impact of the East Bengal elections into additional de- 
feats of the Muslim League in West Pakistan (includ- 
ing new elections for the Constituent Assembly if pos- 
sible), he is not willing to force Fazlul Huq to accept 
more Awami League ministers in the cabinet. Thus 
far, Fazlul Huq has shown little interest in bringing 
the Awami League into prominence in key posts in 
East Bengal’s government. At the same time, the Com- 
munists may go into opposition if their portion of the 
Front’s strength is ignored by anti-Communist Fazlul 
Huq. To fulfil the commitments in the “21 Points” with- 
in any short period of time would not be feasible under 
present conditions. Thus it may be assumed that the 
Communists will split from Hugq’s United Front govern- 
ment whenever it suits their purpose to do so. Any 
defection by the Communists would seriously reduce 
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MONG OTHER provisions of the Indonesian election 


law are the following: 

Franchise. The government originally proposed that 
all citizens over the age of 18 should have the right 
to vote. This provision was finally amended to include 
a Masjumi Party proposal that the franchise be ex- 
tended to all married or divorced persons regardless of 
age. It is assumed that this change will benefit the 
Masjumi, which has strength in the small rural villages, 
where marriage before the age of 18 is common. One 
member of Parliament commented that the provision 
is bound to start a general rush to the altar throughout 
Indonesia. 

A further stipulation to the Law, denying the fran- 
chise to persons in prison at the time of registration is 
to be interpreted so that persons detained under mar- 
tial law, but not convicted by a civil court, may vote. 
This interpretation is said to benefit both the Masjumi 
and the Communist Party. 

Election machinery. The general election will be 
managed by a pyramid of election committees at five 


Mr. Compton has recently returned to the United States after 
spending two years in Indonesia as a fellow of the Institute 
of Current World Affairs. He is the editor and translator of 
Mao’s China: Party Reform Documents, 1942-44. The first 
part of this article appeared in the April issue of this journal. 
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The Indonesian Election Law, Il 


the majority that Fazlul Huq now commands in sup- 
port of a legislative program. 

Most of the elected independents have joined the 
United Front as part of the Parliamentary party. This 
will help to sustain Fazlul Hugq’s rule. There is reason 
to believe that the Awami League will reconcile its 
differences with the new Premier, opening the scene 
for increased pressures in Karachi for new elections for 
the Central Parliament. 

East Bengal voted for a change. Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali correctly pointed out that only one of 
the five provinces was involved; it is also necessary to 
add that a majority of the people in Pakistan live in 
East Bengal. A bloodless revolution has taken place in 
East Pakistan in a struggle for political survival. In 
this struggle there is reason to believe that H. S. Suhra- 
wardy will challenge the Muslim League in other pro- 
vinces (where dissension is high also) and will then 
turn to the Center for attack. New forces at work in 
Pakistan’s political life may yet bring Suhrawardy to 
Prime Ministerial power in Pakistan. 


levels: (1) Indonesian Election Committee—the cen- 
tral election committee of 5 to 9 members appointed 
by the President; (2) Area Election Committee—a 
committee of 5 to 9 members in each of the 16 elec- 
tion areas, appointed by the Minister of Justice; (3) 
Kabupaten Election Committee—5 to 9 members ap- 
pointed by the Governor in the name of the Minister 
of Internal Affairs, with the district (kabupaten) offi- 
cer as chairman; (4) Sub-District Voting Committee— 
at least 5 members appointed by the Kabupaten Elec- 
tion Committee in the name of the Minister of Internal 
Affairs, with the sub-district officer as chairman; (5) 
Village Registration Committee—at least 3 persons ap- 
pointed in each village by the sub-district officer, gaa 
the village chairman as chairman. 

A glance at this hierarchy shows that the election 
machinery meshes in with the regular civil service at 
the lower levels, giving the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
a strong voice in the conduct of the election, Appoint- 


1 The kabupaten is perhaps the key unit in the Indonesian 
governmental structure. There are 160 of these areas at 
present, as well as many special areas and towns of equivalent 
administrative standing. The sub-district (ketpamatan), at the 
lowest level of the central civil service, usually consists of 
several villages, but in underpopulated regions it may cover 
hundreds of square miles. 
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ing power, however, is shared with the President and 
the Minister of Justice, a division of authority which 
may lead to conflict between committees at various 
levels. 

The Election Law definitely limits the duties of the 
Village Registration Committee, and thus also limits 
the power of the village chairman in the election. In 
practice, however, the Sub-District Voting Committee 
will probably be forced to utilize the energies of the 
village chairman and the village council in many ways 
not stipulated in the Election Law. Their prestige and 
authority will certainly effect voting in the small rural 
villages where the greater part of the Indonesian pop- 
ulation lives. 

The election machinery is not a strict hierarchy in 
matters of decision. The Election Law stipulates that 
certain final decisions in matters of registration, can- 
didacy, and voting be taken at various levels. Although 
powerful, the central Indonesian Election Committee 
does not have power of review in all matters. 

Registration. Registration will begin under the guid- 
ance of the village Registration Committee about 15 
months before election day. Complaints concerning the 
temporary registration rolls will be decided by the Sub- 
District Election Committee. The system of registration 
receipts tried in the Djogjakarta election will not be 
used for fear of possible corruption. In view of the 
widespread illiteracy in Indonesia and the vague but 
general aversion to “politics,” a registration of as many 
as thirty million Indonesians could be considered a 
very successful first step in the election. 

Candidacy. Candidacy petitions with the required 
number of signatures will be accepted by the Kabupa- 
ten Election Committee from individuals, organizations 
or parties. The candidate rolls will then be sent to the 
Area Election Committee, which will make the candi- 
date list for the entire area. Complaints by candidates 
will be decided by these two bodies, but appeal can 
be made as high as the Indonesian Election Commit- 
tee. Certain high government officials are prohibited 
from running for office, but there is no prohibition 
against members of election committees becoming can- 
didates; it is hoped that this potential source of cor- 
ruption will be eliminated by the government regula- 
tions now being drafted. It should be noted that in 
the Minahasa and Djogjakarta elections, all seats went 
to party or organization lists; not a single individual 
candidate was elected. 

The Ballot. Ballots for each election area will be 
made from the final candidate rolls approved by the 
Indonesian Election Committee. The ballot will con- 
tain the numbers and names of all candidates and 
lists, as well as the symbols they have chosen. The 
voter can give his vote to any individual candidate, 
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an individual in a list, or to a list itself, by marking 
the appropriate symbol or writing the name and num- 
ber of the candidate favored. 

Voting. Polling places will be determined by the 
Kabupaten Election Committee, and the voting meet- 
ings will be supervised by the Sub-District Election 
Committee. Most sub-districts will be divided into 
several sectors with separate polling places. In remote 
islands, these polling places may be several days journey 
from the sub-district seat. Votes will be cast in a pri- 
vate booth, then dropped in a box in the main meeting 
room, The room will be open to the public during 
election hours, and all public complaints must be im- 
mediately decided by the election committee. 

Counting. Votes will be counted by the lowest level 
election committee immediately after the polls have 
closed. The counting meeting can also be attended by 
any voter, and all objections to the procedure will be 
immediately decided. The decisions will then be re- 
corded and sent to the Area Election Committee along 
with the results and ballots. The Area Election Com- 
mittee will then make the first distribution of seats and 
notify the Indonesian Election Committee of the re- 
sults of voting in its area. The counting of votes by 
the Sub-District Election Committees will undoubtedly 
give speedy results, but the process will be exceedingly 
difficult to control for it will be carried out in thou- 
sands of places simultaneously, 

The great number of party and individual candi- 
dates necessitates a rather complicated system of pro- 
portional representation, in which the election areas 
will be the units of selection. Each Area Election Com- 
mittee will determine its election quotient by dividing 
the number of votes cast by the number of seats already 
alloted to the area, As in Minahasa, a candidate will 
be elected if his vote equals or surpasses the quotient, 
while a list will receive seats in proportion to the num- 
ber of election quotients in its total. All votes which 
do not count toward a seat are to be considered “re- 
mainder votes.” It is certain that all the seats alloted 
to the area will not be won on this first distribution. 

The “remainder votes” for all of Indonesia will then 
be totaled by the central Indonesian Election Commit- 
tee, and a new quotient derived by dividing this figure 
by the number of seats not yet won. To vie for those 
seats the candidates and lists from various areas may 
form combinations. A second distribution will then give 
seats to combinations in proportion to the number of 
quotients in its remainder vote. The seats not filled on 
the second distribution will be given one-by-one to the 
combinations with the largest remainders. 

The method of distributing seats is thus slightly less 
complicated than the one followed in Minahasa, but 
still difficult enough to cause some confusion to the 
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average voter. It seems certain that the method out- 
lined in the Election Law will guarantee a more repre- 
sentative election than in India, where the Congress 
Party gained approximately seventy-four percent of the 
seats in the House of the People with less than forty- 
five percent of the votes cast. 


Control and Corruption. There is little direct refer- 
ence to the control of malpractices in the Indonesian 
Election Law, except for one long section on penal 
sanctions and a special oath of honesty which all elec- 
tion officials will have to take. No mention is made of 
controls on campaign expenses, and no provision has 
been. made for inspection and control teams to be sent 
by higher level committees to check on the political 
campaign and voting. It would seem that the govern- 
ment hopes to control corruption and favoritism by 
relying on the mutual surveillance of the parties and 
the provision for public meetings for voting and count- 
ing.” As the Governor of North Sumatra remarked re- 
cently, the honesty of the election procedure is going 
to depend in large part on the discipline and impar- 
tiality of the Indonesian civil service, for it is the civil 
service which will control the election machinery. 

Perhaps wisely, the framers of the Election Law have 
left many details to later government regulation. Since 
these important regulations which state rules for the 
political campaign and fill in holes in the Election 
Law will have to pass through the cabinet, the date 
of the general election will depend on the tenure of 
the present Indonesian cabinet. 


Comparison with Chinese Elections 


It will be revealing to compare the Indonesian elec- 
tion with the election of People’s Assemblies recently 
announced in China. According to Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s 
speech of February 11, 1953, the Chinese elections for 
hsiang and county assemblies will be direct, while the 
election of higher level organs will be indirect. The 
election machinery will be controlled by teams sent 
down from higher level committees. Landlords and 
“counter-revolutionaries” will be excluded from can- 
didacy, and Teng quite boldly presents the election as 
a movement to mobilize public opinion against: “those 
guilty of commandism.” His speech leaves the impres- 
sion that the election will be carefully controlled from 
the center and openly directed against certain elements 
in the state. Undoubtedly, the election will play an im- 
portant political role in channeling public senciment 
and in remolding Chinese society, but the Chinese Elec- 
tion Law would seem to imply less confidence in the 
political judgment of the masses than its Indonesian 


2 One competent western observer at the Minahasa elec- 
tion saw evidence of great reluctance on the part of the 
people of Minahasa to report malpractices. 
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counterpart. Comparisons will inevitably be made by 
Indonesians at election time, especially by those young 
people who are attracted by the single-mindedness and 
unity of Chinese government policy and appalled by 
the unrest in their own country where political power 
is widely dispersed among contending political fac- 
tions.’ 

The consequence of the Indonesian general election 
may well be greater political stability. Observers gen- 
erally agree that many of the smaller parties in the 
present Parliament will all but disappear, and that the 
Masjumi Party will gain a large plurality or absolute 
majority of the votes cast. A victory for the Masjumi— 
with its moderate economic policy and anti-Commu- 
nism—might mean significant changes in both domestic 
and foreign policy. 

There is no certainty, however, that the current in- 
formal alliance between the Indonesian Nationalist 
Party (PNI) and the Indonesian Communist Party 
(PKI) will fall apart before election time. Past co- 
operation between the two parties seems to have been 
based more on a common fear of the huge Moslem 
Masjumi Party than on a coincidence of policy or 
long-range interests. Since the political potential of the 
Masjumi is likely to grow rather than diminish during 
the election campaign, the Nationalist Party will un- 
doubtedly find it expedient to maintain its present 
ties with allies from both the extreme right and ex- 
treme left. 

The great danger of the Communist-Nationalist alli- 
ance appears to be in its effect on the Moslem political 
movement, rather than in the unlikely possibility that 
it will lead the Communist Party to power in Indo- 
nesia. Under the leadership of Mohammad Natsir, the 
Masjumi has followed a consistently moderate policy 
and has acted as a great stabilizing force in Indo- 
nesian politics. But if the Communists continue to 
register even minor successes, Natsir will be hard pressed 
to maintain effective control over the extreme elements 
in his party. The recent Moslem revolt in Acheh (in 
Sumatra) and the increasing dissatisfaction in other 
strongly Moslem areas such as South Sulawesi, West 
Java, and Central Sumatra indicate a growing fear 
among Moslem political leaders that they will not re- 
ceive their fair share of political power by peaceful 
means. Leaders of the Natsir group have combatted this 
fear by pointing to the coming national election as a 
practical and demo ~atic road to greater representation, 
but the election mu.. be held soon if Islam is to remain 


3 Teng Hsiao-p’ing, “Explanation of the Election Law,” 
News Bulletin of the Embassy of the People’s Republic of 
China in Indonesia. Number 20, March 15, 1953. He claims 
that 800,000 rural votes will elect one member to the All- 
China People’s Congress; the quotient for city dwellers will 
be 100,000. 
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a unifying rather than a destructive force in the Indo- 
nesian state. 

The greatest threat to fair and peaceful elections in 
Indonesia may well be px d by the politically-divided 
army. Army commanders have shown no reticence in 
the past two years about participating directly and 
dramatically in national politics. Trouble could arise in 
East Java or East Indonesia, where the army com- 
manders have consistently aligned themselves with the 
Nationalist Party and President Sukarno, or it could 
originate in the west where division commanders have 
more often sided with Sukarno’s political opponents. 

No one can do more to ensure the neutrality of the 
army in the election than President Sukarno, who has 
been and remains the living symbol of Indonesian unity. 
The threat of army involvement in the election cam- 
paign can be greatly lessened if President Sukarno him- 
self remains firmly neutral and actively uses his pres- 
tige and office to insure neutrality in all government 
organs. The army, however, will remain a disturbing 
question mark as the campaign gets under way. 

Indonesia’s political troubles spring partly from the 
rootlessness of individuals and groups in politics. The 
real accomplishments of the Indonesian government 
during the last three difficult years are somewhat hid- 
den by the excitement of the political drama in which 
party lines waver and individuals act unpredictably. 
The maximum hope from the general election is that 
political groups will find a more substantial basis of 
real group interest. This in itself would not guarantee 
stability in a country where the real interests of town 
and country, region and center, and foreigner and na- 
tive clash so violently. A successful election, however, 
could do much to rationalize the political struggle and 
increase the responsibility of politicians to the groups 
which support them. 

Whatever the date may be there is a general belief 
in Indonesia that the election must and will be held. 
The earlier idealism of the Indonesian revolution has 
faded as was almost inevitable, in the face of com- 
plicated and disuniting tasks of state administration. If 
the belief in democracy which fired the nationalist 
movement is also fading, the phrase “the people” is 
still a ubiquitous symbol. The time has come to give 
concrete meaning to the symbol. The serious and 
thorough effort of the Indonesian government to lay 
the legal basis for a popular election is an important 
first step. 


_ all other agencies of “cabinet” 
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The People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council In 
Communist China 

BY GENE Z. HANRAHAN 


HE Revolutionary Military Counc:! is a 
little publicized but important organ within the 
government of Communist China. Its functions, in- 
fluence and relationships with other government agen- 
cies are unusual and far-reaching, reflecting something 
of the unique status and importance of the military 
in Communist China, 

The role of the People’s Revolutionary Military 
Council (PRMC) was defined briefly in the Common 
Program, adopted by the First Plenary Session of the 
People’s Political Consultative Conference held in 
September 1949. Article 20 of this program reads as 
follows: “The People’s Republic of China shall build 
up a unified army, that is, the People’s Liberation 
Army and the people’s public security forces, which 
shall be under the command of the People’s Revolution- 
ary Military Council of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment and which shall institute a unified system, unified 
organization and unified discipline.” 

As far as this writer knows, there have in no 
subsequent official pronouncements amplifying or re- 
defining the functions of the PRMC. In fact, the 
Chinese Communists appear to have made a serious ef- 
fort to keep both the exact function of and membership 
in this council out of the limelight as much as possible." 

A close analysis of the organization of the Central 
People’s Government, however, reveals some significant 
facts on the exact role played by the Council. In the 
governmental hierarcy it is subordinate to only one 
organ, the Central People’s Government Council, and 
is on par with the Supreme People’s Court, the Govern- 
ment Administration Council and the Supreme People’s 
Procurator-General’s Office. In the chain of organiza- 
tion, it is even superior to such* important organs as 
the Foreign Ministry, the Ministry of the Interior and 
rank. 


Mr. Hanrahan, v whe | now “teaches: at “Adelphi College, ‘New 
York, has specialized on the study of Communist military 
strategy and tactics in Asia, and is the author of Chinese 
Communist Guerrilla Tactics and of a forthcoming LPR. 
sully The Communist Struggle in Malaya. 


1 The ‘yearbooks regularly ‘fssued under the auspice es of the 
People’s Government are a case in point. Whereas both the 
officials and functions of other government agencies are given, 
the exclusion of such details on the PRMC is very noticeable. 

2 The significance of this status was pointed out by S. B. 
Thomas in Government and Administration in Communist 
China. 1.P.R. New York. 1953. pp. 33 and 41. 
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This means that when the all-powerful Central 
People’s Government Council is not in session (and it 
meets only six times a year), the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council is not subject to the control or super- 
vision of any other organ in the government. Even the 
Government Administration Council, which is defined 
as the “highest executive body for state administration,” 
is only of equal rank with the PRMC and can neither 
directly or indirectly influence its actions. 

it is difficult to find an analogy for this unique role 
in the status of the military in the governments of 
other nations. The highest military organ in the United 
States, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is subordinate to the 
Department of Defense, itself no higher than “cabinet” 
rank, Even in the Soviet Union there is no military 
body of comparable importance, though the Chinese 
Communists have admittedly patterned much of their 
own government on that of the U.S.S.R. The senior 
position given to the People’s Revolutionary Military 
Council in Communist China enables the military 
“. . . to play a much more important political role in 
Communist China than it does in the Soviet Union.’ 

The People’s Revolutionary Military Council is 
known to have one Chairman, seven Vice-Chairmen 
and twenty-two members. Mao Tse-tung is Chairman, 
Chu Teh, Chou En-lai, P’eng Te-huai, Liu Shao-ch’i, 
Kao Kang, Lin Piao and Ch’eng Ch’ien (a former 
Nationalist commander in Central China who went 
over to the Communists late in the civil war) are 
Vice-Chairmen. Field Commanders and Political Com- 
missars such as Ch’en Yi, Liu Poch’eng, Jao Shu-shih 
and Hsu Hsiang-chien, make up the twenty-two regular 
members of the PRMC. 

The fact that Mao and not Chu Teh (the Comman- 
der in Chief of the People’s Liberation Army) is the 
Chairman of the People’s Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cil is noteworthy. Mao is neither a member nor chair- 
man of the Government Administration Council, of the 
Supreme People’s Court or of the Supreme Procurator- 
General’s Office—the other bodies on the same admin- 
istrative level. Why then should he elect to play such 
an important role on the PRMC? The same query 
may also apply to such men as Chou En-lai, Liu Shao- 
ch’i and Kao Kang, none of whom should be principally 
interested in purely military matters. 

There is no obvious or certain answer. But we may 
note first that, according to Communist theory, China 
is still in a state of war, and, the period of the Fifth 
Revolutionary War, i.c., “the war for safeguarding na- 
tional defense,” which started in 1949, still continues. 
As such, it is more than possible that the strategy of 
this war—in fact China’s revolutionary strategy in world 
politics today—is a product of the People’s Revolution- 


3 Thomas, of. cit. p. 39. 
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ary Military Council, A second point to consider is the 
makeup of the highranking members on the PRMC. 
With one exception, they are all Chinese Communist 
Party members of long standing. Even more important 
is the fact that most of the members of the Politburo 
(the Party’s highest policy-making group), sit on the 
PRMC. This, of course, gives the Politburo and the 
Party complete control over the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council. This is the only government body at 
this high level—indeed, the only regularly functioning 
organ in the government—in which they play such an 
important and exclusive role. 

It is worth remembering that, like Clausewitz, the 
Communists have always considered war a legitimate 
instrument of politics. As Mao Tse-tung has pointed 
out, “. . . the main form of struggle is war, the main 
form of organization is army” and “in China, without 
armed struggle, there will be no place for the pro- 
letariat, there will be no place for the people, there 
will be no piace for the Communist Party, and there 
will be no victory in revolution.”* Although we cer- 
tainly do not yet know all the function of the PRMC, 
it probably plays a role of much greater importance in 
the Chinese Communist government than had been at 
first believed. Its future activities and changes in its 
membership will deserve close attention. 


4 Cited in Chu Teh, “25 Years of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army.” NCNA. Peking, August 1, 1952. 
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L’ASIE. By Pierre Gourou. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1953. 
541 pp. 1,750 francs. 


Pierre Gourou has produced a one-volume appreciation of 
Asia which deserves to be placed alongside the classic volumes 
of the Geographie Universelle. His book is both a meaningful 
analysis and a geographic encyclopedia; it is valuable because 
the writer knows the area he describes and writes with sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

The author’s first problem concerns the definition of Asia. 
He concludes that it extends from Dutch New Guinea to the 
Carpathians, but that Europe equally continues eastward to 
the Yenisei and that African characteristics reach the Persian 
Gulf. Fortunately the publishers have limited this problem by 
reserving all of the Soviet Union to the volume on Europe in 
their series on Les Cing Parties du Monde. The continent lacks 
unity in its morphology, climate, people, and geography, but 
“Cet immense passé de civilisation confére un air de grandeur 
et comme une quatritme dimension aux passages aris- 

One naturally turns to the area which Professor Gourou 
knows best, Indochina. With admirable restraint, and yet with 
penetration, 22 pages cover the plains of Vietnam, the Ton- 
kin delta, the plains of Annam, Cochinchina, the mountains 
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of the east, the Tonkin Mountains north of the Red River, 
the area between the Red River and the Mekong, the Annam 
chain, Laos and the Mekong, Camnibodia, the economy 
Indochina, and its problems. 4 

The cultivated land of Tonkin supports 5.4 people per hec- 

tare. This population problem underlies all other considerations, 
but the necessity for effective government also leads Gourou 
to emphasize that the solution of the economic problems de- 
pends on future political developments. It is thus curious to 
note that whereas in the section on China some attention is 
given to the emergence of the Communist government, the 
chapter on French Indochina makes no reference to current 
political problems, 
: Additional light on this part of Asia appears in the general 
-. chapters on Asia as a whole, where there is a description of 
ladang or shifting fire-clearing agriculture, and references to 
Angkor. The many who will wish for more of Professor 
Gourou’s ideas must turn to his other works, such as The 
Tropical World: Its Social and Economic Conditions and Its 
Future Status (Longmans, Green, 1953). 

Gourou considers all of Asia south of the Soviet realm. The 
first part of the book, with 88 pages, is devoted to General 
Characteristics, with chapters on Structure and Relief, C limate 
and its consequences, the Races of Man, Distribution of Pop- 
ulation, Food and Human Geography, and Superior Civiliza- 
tions. Part two deals with China, Central Asia, and Korea, in 
140 pages, with a chapter each on the Physical Geography of 
China, the Human Geography of China, and Regions of 
China, Chinese Problems and Perspectives, Mongolia Sinkiang 
and Tibet, and Korea. The third part considers Japan's Physi- 
cal Geography, Human Geography, and Economy in 60 pages. 
Part four, the longest, describes Southeast Asia, with chapters 
on each of the six countries or colonies which cover 185 pages. 
Part five covers 80 pages on the Indian realm in chapters on 
its Grandeur and Diversity, the Indian Village, Indian Agri- 
culture, the Regional Geography of India and Pakistan, Par- 
tition Problems, and Ceylon. The final part of the book, 55 
pages, deals with Occidental Asia: Iran, Turkey, Arabia, and 
Levant, and Petroleum. There are nearly 100 maps, eight of 
them in color, but only 25 half tones. Eleven pages of bibli- 
ography include many references in English but very few 
Asian sources. 


Syracuse University GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


MA-RAI-EE. By Chin Kee Onn. New York: Longmans 
Green, 1953. 256 pp. $2.50. 


JUNGLE GREEN. By Arthur Campbell. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1953. 214 pp. 12s 6d. 


Both these books are on Malaya, but here the similarity 
ends. Chin Kee Onn is a Malayan-born Chinese teacher who 
has written a sensitive engrossing novel about the trials and 
misfortunes of a Chinese family in Malaya under the Japan- 
ese occupation. Although the characters are fictional the back- 
ground is essentially true, drawn from the writer's own ex- 
periences in Malaya at the time. Substantial information is 
given here on the brutal nature of the Japanese occupation, 
the non-Communist Chinese who from necessity banded to- 
gether in small resistance groups, and the three year under- 
ground struggle which ranged through the jungles, the 
kampongs and the market towns. The sex and profanity typical 
of many war novels are here replaced by are sacrificed a 
richer more vivid picture of Malaya in those dark and diffi- 
cult years. The theme of the book is well drawn and the 
style is good. 
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The book has gone through three printings in England and 
is currently available in two editions in the United States. 
(A paper-bound thirty-five cent edition has also been issued 
under the title The Secret Army by Ballantine Books, New 
York). There is as yet no well-documented, scholarly study 
of Malaya under the Japanese occupation, but this novel helps 
to give the student of that period a feeling and sympathy 
for the people not often found in impersonal factual reports. 
It is highly recommended for all those interested in Malaya 
and in the Chinese in Southeast Asia during the war. 

‘Jungle Green, on the other hand, is as disturbing as Mr. 
Chin’s novel is satisfying. The author was a major in the 
Suffolk Regiment which engaged the Communist insurgents 
in the Malayan jungles almost from the outset of the civil 
war in 1948. His book is a first-hand account of the ex- 
periences gained there in several years of combat against the 
guerrillas. Accounts on jungle lore and the difficult techniques 
of jungle fighting are both well-written and interesting, but 
the overall temper of the book and philosophy of the author 
leave much to be desired. 

Most striking is the author's contempt for the Chinese, 
referred to alternately as either Chinamen or Chinks, Little, 
if any, distinction is drawn between the Chinese populace 
as a whole and that very small percentage of the Chinese 
who make up the Communist guerrillas, On one page, Major 
Campbell gives the following comment on a non-Communist 
Chinese: “I did not trust the man. To begin with he was a 
Chinaman. They were all two-faced beggars, sitting on the 
fence, waiting to see who was going to get the upper hand.” 
This tone persists throughout. 

In addition, Jungle Green is notable jor its exclusion of 
any and all comments related to the war as a whole and to 
the long-run British interests in putting down the Communist 
rebellion there. Nowhere does the author reflect for even 
a moment on his reasons for fighting; nor does he appear 
to be aware of the real nature of the war in which he plays 
so important a part. 

If this were written by a person only indirectly concerned 
with the Malayan war, one could write it off as inconsequential. 
But to the reviewer the fact that the author is a relatively 
high-ranking Army officer who actually commanded forces 
in the anti-Communist struggle there, is disquicting. The 
favorable comments written by General Sir Gerald Templer 
and Field-Marshal Earl Alexander do not lessen this feeling. 
It is difficult to believe, however, that this book reflects the 
prevailixg attitudes and of the British military or civil au- 
thoritie.. in Malaya. It is to be hoped that another book by 
a more understanding and sophisticated British official will 
be pub ished and will offset some of the unfortunate reactions 
which vhe present volume is likely to produce in many sections 
of the Malayan public. 


Adelphi College, New York GENE Z. HANRAHAN 


JAPAN’S ROLE IN SOUTHEAST ASIAN NATIONALISM. 
1942-1945. By Willard H. Elsbree. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, under the auspices of the IL.P.R. 1953. 
182 pp. $3.25. 


The Japanese interregnum in Southeast Asia lasted for about 
forty months. Unfortunately, its brevity stands in a direct 
ratio to the scarcity of information which students of Southeast 
Asian affairs have at their disposal even now, almost nine 
years after the allied victory over Japan. This may be one of 
the reasons accounting for the fact that the importance of 
that era has tended to be either overlooked or minimized in 
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the writings of post-war scholars. Another, and perhaps even 
more important, reason is, of course, that the participants in 
the “collaborationists” venture, Japanese and Southeast Asians 
alike, have so far been rather reluctant to tell us what hap- 
pened between 1942 and 1945. 

Professor Elsbree’s book, which appears almost at the same 
time as a Dutch treatise on the Japanese occuption of Indo- 
nesia', is so far the first, and ©--tunately very good, work on 
this important topic. Working i... way painstakingly through 
the materials submitted to the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East, the author has unravelled the story of those 
important years in the Nanyo (South Seas) region. 

By starting with an outline of Japanese colonialism on the 
Asiatic mainland, Professor Elsbree has succeeded in convey- 
ing something of the grandiose overall “Co-prosperity” blue- 
print, of which Southeast Asia was after all only one, though 
very important, part. In the first half of the book, he shows 
what the Japanese originally intended to do, and how their 
plans were modified over the years, especially so after they 
had suffered reversals in the War. This is followed by short 
chapters on national unity and national minorities, in ad- 
dition to a more detailed analysis of political participation of 
nationalist leaders in Indonesia. This, in other words, is an 
account of the occupation as it is revealed from Japanese 
materials. It is fortunate that this first book on the occupation 
can serve as a background and guide to all future research; it 
is even more fortunate that such an indispensable work of 
reference is so lucid and readable, and as brief as it is in- 
formative. 

This reviewer has only minor specific criticisms to offer. 
Tne author’s treatment of the advance made in national unity 
under the occupation, especially in Indonesia (pp. 112: ff.), 
tends to minimize the less spectacular, but perhaps more last- 
ing, effects on unification brought about by centuries of Eu- 
ropean rule. Again, while it is a fact that the Japanese made 
important changes among Indonesian administrative person- 
nel, contemporary local documentation does not bear out that 
these were as complete or far-reaching as Professor Elsbree 
suggests (p. 91). And from the testimony of available printed 
war-time speeches of the Indonesian “collaborating” leaders, 
it is difficult to agree with the author (p. 81) that these 
showed a lessening pro-Japanese content after 1944. Finally, 
the brief reference to religious problems (pp. 103-104) gives 
no sufficient indication of the important Islamic policies of 
the Japanese, which in effect led to the rise of the largest 
political party in contemporary Indonesia. 

Of Indonesian witnesses, only Sutan Sjahrir’s Out of Exile 
is cited with some frequency. Although anti-Japanese, Sjahrir’s 
account cannot be accepted as either comprehensive or au- 
thoritative, if for no other reason than that it was written at a 
time when he himself was a central figure in Indonesian poli- 
tics; Sjahrir’s Perdjuangam Kita, of at least equal relevance, 
is not mentioned. The ex post facto statements of the actors 
in the collaborationist era, on the other hand, deserve to be 
treated with as much respect as reserve, until the contemporary 
local record can be examined. What remains to be attempted, 
now that Professor Elsbree has shown the way into the terra 
incognita of the Japanese occupation, is a series of mono- 
graphs in which the impact of Japanese rule on peoples and 
the elites in the individual countries of Southeast Asia can 
be traced in detail. To judge by indonesian writings which 


1A. A. De japanse bezetting van Indonesia en 
volkenrechtelijke "rijde (Leiden: Universitaire Pers, 1954, 173 
pp.). Zorab’s study devotes much space to legal questions, less 
to political analysis. 


have appeared over the last few years*, biographical and 
autobiographical works may be gradually providing us with 
important glimpses. These accounts, together with contempor- 
ary loval records, will have to provide the material for such 
monographs. They may add another dimension, as it were, to 
the general picture presented in the present pioneering study. 
Cornell University HARRY J, BENDA 


2 Cf. Pakpahan’s 1261 hari dibawah sinar Matahari Terbit 
(probably 1946, place not stated) and R.A.A.S.M. Gandasu- 
brata, An Account of the Japanese Occupation of Banjumas 
Residency, Java, March 1942 - August 1945, transl. by L. J. 
Palmier (Ithaca: Cornell University Southeast Asia 
Data Paper No. 10, 1953). See also parts of Hamka’s Ajahku 
{Pte 1950) and Vol. II of Tan Malakka’s autobiography, 

ari pend jara ke pendjara (Jogja, 1947). 


FIELD NOTES ON INDONESIA: SOUTH CELEBES, 
1949-50. By Raymond Kennedy. Edited by Harold C. 
Conklin. Behavior Science Monographs, Human Relations 
Area Files, Yale University, New Haven: 1953: pp. 269, 
offset. 

DANCERS OF BALI. By John Coast. New York: Putnam's, 
1953. 250 pp. $4.00. 

The first of four volumes of the late Professor Kennedy's 
posthumous field notes, is based primarily on diary entries 
into which data collected by Indonesian assistants have been 
consolidated. Subsequent volumes will cover Ambon and 
Ceram, Flores and West Borneo. The material is essentially 
descriptive and stresses acculturative influences. It will prob- 
ably. interest only specialists in Indonesian ethnography. Un- 
fortunately, the volume falls far short of the comparative 
studies in Indonesian acculturation that Dr. Kennedy had 
planned before his tragic death in Java. 

Approximately two-thirds of Mr. Coast’s chatty, informal 
book deals with the author's efforts over a two year period to 
organize the Pliantar group of Balinese dancers and musicians 
who toured the United States and Europe in 1952-53. The 
rest of the volume deals with the tour in London and the 
United States. There is little that will interest professional 
students either of the dance or of culture. But that small 
coterie of Bali enthusiasts and those who are captivated by 
pleasant stories of tropical islands will want to read it. 
Washington, D.C. CORA DU BOIS 
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